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STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

IN THE UNITED STATES 
Report presented by Walter F. WILLCOX 

tjki,e(;ate (in the part of the United States 



The internalional statistics of marriage are now in a satisfactory con- 
dition and in that fiekl rapid progress is bting made. No recent step in 
advance seems to me of happier augury for the future than the prepara- 
tion and publicalioii by the French Government, aided by many members 
of the International Statistical Institute, of the c Statistique Internationale 
du Mouvement de ia Population » and the assurance given to us at the 
last session of the Institute that the work would be continued in quin- 
quennial supplements. 

The international statistics of divorce and separation, on the contrary, 
are less developed. At the meeting of the Institute at Berne in 1895, the 
first section considered a motion, looldiig towards the compilation of such 
statistics, a committee of eight members was appointed with M. Yvernes 
as reporter (rapporteur) and asked to gather international statistics of 
divorce and separation and report at the next meeting. Two years later 
a report was presented giving a summary of the answers to a circular 
letter of inquiry made in Germany, England and Wales, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Italy, Netherlands, Roumania, Russia, Sweden and 
Switzerland. The comnrtittee concluded that a comparative statistical 
study of divorce in Europe could not be made with the available material. 
I believe that the committee has not continued its labors, and that, in this 
field, no other work has been done by the Institute. 

It is often, if not usually, true that international statistics on a certain 
subject are first collected by a country lor which that subject is of especial 
importance in the hope thereby to throw light upon its own problem. 
There is probably no country to which the problem of divorce and sepa- 
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ration is of greater importance than it is to the United States and for that 
reason more attention has been given by the government of the United 
States than by that of any other country to the international statistics of 
divorce. The results of its investigations are presented in two reports, 
the first giving the figures for the twenty year period, 1867-1886, and the 
second giving the figures for (he twenty year period, 1887-1906. The 
second will be contained in two volumes of which one has been printed 
and the other is in press. The main results of the second inquiry have 
been summarized in a bulletin recently issued by the Bureau of Census 
under the title « Bulletin 96, Marriage ami Dixwrce : 488'1-i906 », and of 
this bulletin copies have been sent to this session of the Institute for 
distribution to such as are interested. 

Before preceding to consider some of the salient results of these inves- 
tigations in the United States, an outline of the international tables may 
be of interest. As the first report has for years been out of print the 
figures contained in it have been nearly all reproduced in Ihe new report. 

Regarding marriages the only figures available for Ihe United States 
were gross totals. Mainly for this reason but partly also because marriage 
figures for other countries in detail can be found so readily in the French 
publication already mentioned the international marriage tables contained 
in the American report give nothing more than the totals. 

Regarding divorces, on the other hand, the nature and scope of the 
tables vary with the country. In some cases only the bare number of 
divorces each year could be given; in others figures in minute detail were 
accessible. For most countries the information has been reproduced in 
extenso but for some the most detailed analysis has been omitted. Figures 
will be found in the forthcoming volume upon the divorces and separa- 
tions in Australia and New Zealand, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Algeria, German Empire, England and Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Formosa, Netherlands, Norway, Roumania, 
Russia, Finland, Poland, Servia, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

From the returns thus brought together the following table has been 
prepared in the Census Bureau showing the population, the average 
annual number of divorces, and their ratio to population at the date 
of the last census. 
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DIVORCES 

r Annual average (1) 

Per 
100.000 
l-ountry Census year Population Number population 

Australia, commonwealth of 1901 3.773.248 359 10 

Austria 1900 26.150.708 179 1, 

Belgium 1900 6.693.848 705 11- 

Bulgaria 1900 3.744.283 396'-' 11 

Denmark 1901 2.449.540 411 17 

France 1901 38.961.945 8.864 23- 

German Empire 1900 56.367.178 8.680 15- 

Prussia 1900 34.472.509 5.291 15 

Saxony 1900 4.202.216 1.209 29 

Bavaria 1900 6.176.057 491 8 

Great-Britain and Irlarid : 

England and Wales. . . 1901 32.527.843 568 2, 

ScoLland 1901 4.572.103 175 4* 

Ireland 1901 4.458.775 (») m 

Hungary (Kindom of). . . 1900 19.254.559 2.130 <" 11") 

Italy 1901 32.475.253 819 <^) 3'^) 

Japan 1898 43.763.855 93.949 215 

Netherlands 1899 5.104.137 512 10 

New-Zealand <«' 1901 772.719 92 12 

Norway 1900 2.221.477 129 6 

Roumania 1899 5.956.690 1.187 20. 

Servia 1900 2.492.882 .312 13 

Sweden 1900 5.136.441 390 8 

Switzerland 1900 3.315.443 1.053 32 

United-Slates 1900 75.994.575 55.502 73 

According to the preceding table the highest ratio of divorce to popu- 
lation is found in Japan. But if figures for Algeria be inserted, as the 
report enables one to do, that colony is found to have a still higher rate, 
288 divorces a year to each 100.000 population. Next to these two regions 
is the United Slates, with a ratio of divorces to population about one 
fourth that of Algeria, one third that of Japan, and more than twice that 
of Switzerland or Saxony. At the other extreme is Ireland with about 



(H For the .Vvcar period of which the census a ear given is the median year except for Bulgaria 
and Ser\ia. 

i2\ AM'ran'e annual number of divorces 1896-1900. 

i:!i Annual a\i'rai;c less than 1. One divorce granted during Ihe .")-\eiir period. 

('i) Annulmenls included with divorces. 

(.")! Legal separations. 

(0) ]']\clusivi' of Alaoi'is, 






otie absolute divorce a year granted by Parliament. It is also noleworlhy 
that the average annual number of divorces in the United Slates is more 
than twice as great as the average annual number in all the other 
countries except Japan included in the table, that is more than twice as 
great as in all other Christian countries combined, from which the Census 
Bureau was able to secure reports. 

After the publication of the former American report in 1889 a 
similar comparison was made indicating that in 1885 the number ot 
divorces granted in the United States was « considerably in excess of the 
number reported from all the rest of the Christian world ». The present 
figures show that the increase between 4885 and 1900 went on much more 
rapidly in the United States than in Europe. 

It is perhaps better to compare the number of divorces not with the 
population but with the marriages. That has been done in the following 
table computed from data in the report. 



Country Date 

Austria 1897-1906 

Vienna 1897-1906 

Hungary (1) 1897-1905 

Belgium 1897-1906 

Bulgaria ("2) 1897-1900 

Australia and Kew Zealand 1 897-1905 

France 1897-1905 

Paris 1897-1905 

Algeria 1897-1905 

German Empiix' 1897-1906 

England and Wales. . . 1897-1906 

Scotland 1898-1906 

Ireland 1897-1906 

Italy 1897-1904 

Japan 1897-1905 

Netherlands 1897-1906 

Norway 1897-1906 

Roumania 1897-1904 

Sweden ..... . . 1897-1905 

Switzerland 1897-1906 

United States 1897-1906 



Marriages to 


Divorces and 


one divorce or 


separations to one 


separation 


thousand marriages 


120 


8 


25 


40 


70 


14 


77 


13 


76 


13 


71 


14 


32 


31 


17 


69 




318 


49 


20 


432 


2 


187 


6 


4.438 




288 


4 


5 


257 


52 


20 


50 


20 


36 


28 


77 


13 


23 


42 


12 


82 



(Ij Annullnienls also included. 
(2) The orthodox population. 



These two tables will serve to indicate the relntive prevalence of divorce 
and judicial separation in the various countries. So brief a time has 
elapsed since these figures reached me from Washington that I have been 
prevented from preparing an extended interpretation of them and will 
confine the fux"lher discussion to the figures for Ihe United States which, 
although probably less interesting and important to the Institute, have 
been longer in print and available for study. 

The marriage records in the United Stales are now far more complete 
than formerly. For the first tAventy years reports of marriages were 
obtained from only 65 per cent of the 2.627 counties. For the second 
twenty years such reports were obtained, covering at least a part oi the 
period, for nearly 98 per cent of the 2.84f4 counties. Marriages are now 
recorded in the United States more uniformly than deaths or births. 

The marriage rate in the United States as determined from a compa- 
rison with tlie total population is high and seems to be slowly increasing, 
but the apparent increase may be due to the increasing completeness of 
the records. The average number of persons married each year in the 
five year period, 1898 to 1902, to 10.000 total population was 186, a rate 
exceeded only by Western Australia among the 29 regions for which 
figures were obtained. The corresponding rate in the decade 1886-1895 
was 182. 

The marriage rate in the United States, as determined from a compa- 
rison with the marriageable population, that is, unmarried males at least 
18 years of age and unmarried females at least 15 years of age, is also 
very higli and seems to be increasing. The average annual number of 
marriages to 10.000 marriageable population for the five year [leriod 
1898-1902 was 714, a rate exceeded only by Hungary among the 25 
regions for which figures were obtained. The corresponding number for 
the decade, 1886-1895, was 709. The marriage rate per 10.000 unmar- 
ried adults is loAvest in the northern states, the minimum rates for 1898- 
1902 occuring in California (228) and Connecticut (232). It is highest in 
the southern states, the maximum occuring in Indian Territory (555) and 
Arkansas (544) and the rales being very high in most of the states Avith a 
large proportion of Negroes in the population. 

These figures suggest that tlie presence of a large proportion of Indians 
or Negroes may be an explanation of the high marriage rate in the 
southern states! The marriage and divorce figures of the United States 
do not in any case, I believe, distinguish the race of the parties. But an 
examination ot the census figures of marilal condition is of aid. They 
show that early marriages are much more common among Negroes and 



Indians than among whites and that for this reason the marriage rate 
among Negroes and Indians is probably higher. But they show also that 
among the white population of both sexes early marriages are much more 
common in the southern states than in the northern, and so that the high 
marriage rates in the southern states are due in large part to the earlier 
age of marriage among the whites. 

The marriage figures of the present report throw no light upon the 
relative frequency of marriage in the urban and the rural districts of the 
United States. But in this aspect of the question, also, the figures of the 
Twelfth Census are of material assistance. They show that in the United 
States married life begins in the country districts at an earlier average 
age than it does in the cities, thas it probably lasts longer, and that if the 
union is broken, it is more likely to be succeeded by a second marriage. 
They show that the influence of city life in the United States is to delay 
and thus in some measure to prevent marriage, that this influence upon 
men is somewhat conteracted by the excess of women in cities and upon 
women is reenforced by the same influence. 

In turning to the divorce statistics contained in the present report it 
is important first to note how complete the records now are. Returns 
regarding divorce were obtained from all but 6 counties; in a few other 
counties of the 2844 the figures for one or more of the twenty years 
were lacking or incomplete. 

Another question not referred to apparently in the report is regarding 
the validity of tho divorce decrees granted. It is probable that not a few 
of the recorded divorces and perhaps an appreciable proportion of them 
might be found invalid on either technical or substantive grounds in case 
they became the subject of judicial investigation. An illustration derived 
from the earlier report may make this suggestion clearer. In certain 
counties of Utah during the four years 1875-78 about 1 .500 divorces were 
granted to parties who had been married in a distant state and in nearly 
all of these cases it is probable that neither party to the marriage was a 
resident of Utah. The law of that territory allowed such a suit to be 
brought by any one who made a statement that he intended to become a 
resident of the territory. But in several trials for bigamy in other states 
these alleged decrees of diverces, when offered as a defense, were brushed 
aside as void because the Utah court had no jurisdiction over the parties. 

Another class of so-called divorces probably not exceeding 3.000 in 
number includes those decreed for causes existing at the time when the 
mariage ceremony took place and so invalidating if from the start. Such 
decrees are more properly known as decrees of nullity but in this respect 



American legal terminology is inexact. It is not probable, however, that 
these or any other qualifications of the figures shake in the least their 
broad signification. 

The rate of increase of divorce in the United States has shown little 
change during the past forty years. The number granted in ijach of the 
four decades appears in the following table : 







Inci-diisi' 


in ten }ear>;. 


Period. 


l)i\oiTrs. 


Xuuiboi-. 


I'rj' cent 


1867-1876. . 


. 122.121 






1877-1886. . 


. 206.595 


85.474 


70.6 


1887-1896. . 


. 352.263 


145.668 


70.5 


1897-1906. . 


. 593.362 


241.099 


08.4 



The slackening in the rate of increase has been insignificant. As the 
increase of population fell from 30.1 per cent, or nearly that, betwen 1870 
and 1880 to 24.9 per cent between 1880 and 1890 and 20.7 per cent 
betwen 1890 and 1900, it is evident that the increase of divorce relative 
to population has been at an accelerating rate. 

This appears clearly from the following table showing the number of 
divorces granted in the United States in each of the forty years and the 
number per 100.000 estimated population. 

Divorce ratcf^ based on total estimated popidation, for continental United States, 
by single years : i867 to 4906. 

CONTINENTAL UNITE D STATU S 

UIVOllCES 

Estimated l^er 100.000 

Year. population. Number. population. 

1906 83.941.510 72.062 86 

1905 82.574.195 67.976 82 

1904 81.261.856 66.199 81 

1903 79.900.389 64.925 81 

1902 78.576.436 61.480 78 

1901 77.274.967 60.984 79 

1900 75.994.575") 55.751 73 

1899 74.689.889 51.437 69 

1898 73.385.203 47.849 65 

1897 72.080.517 44.699 62 
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CO.NTlNJiiNTAL UNITED STATES 
DivoncES 



'1896. , 
1895 , 
1894- . 
1893 
1892 

1891 , 
1890 , 
1889 

1888 
1887 

1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1882 

1881 
•1880 
1879 

1878 
1877 

1876 
1875 

1874 
1873 
1872 

1871 
1870 
1869 
1868 
1867 



Estimated 
population. 


Number. 


l>ei' lOO.OOO 
population. 


70.775.831 


•42.937 


61 


69.471.145 


40.387 


58 


68.166.458 


37.568 


55 


66.861.772 


37.468 


56 


65.557.086 


36.579 


56 


64.252.400 


35.540 


55 


62.947.714 <" 


33.461 


53 


61.375.603 


31.735 


52 


60.128.957 


28.669 


48 


58.882.310 


27.919 


47 


57.635.663 


25.535 


44 


56.389.017 


23.472 


42 


55.142.370 


22.994 


42 


53.895.723 


23.198 


43 


52.649.076 


22.112 


42 


51.402.430 


20.762 


40 


50. 155. 783 <" 


19.663 


39 


48.996.042 


17.083 


35 


47.836.301 


16.089 


34 


46.676.559 


15.687 


34 


45.516.818 


•14.800 


33 


44.357.077 


14.212 


32 


43.197.336 


13.989 


32 


42.037.595 


13.156 


31 


40.877.853 


12.390 


30 


39.718.112 


11.586 


29 


38.558.371") 


10.962 


28 


37.846.866 


10.939 


29 


37.135.361 


10.150 


27 


36.423.856 


9.937 


27 



(1) Actual enumci'ation. 
Indian resei'vations. 



In 1890 and 190D includes the population of Indian Territory and 
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The divorce rate relative to total population was fully three limes as 
great at the end of the forty year period as it was at the beginning, and 
there is no evidence of any abatement in the increase. The table brings 
out clearly, however, the irregularity of the increase from year to year. 
To be sure there was only one :,ear of the forty (1884) in which there 
was a numerical decrease in the number of divorces from the year pre- 
ceding. But there were ten in which the increase of divorces was no 
more rapid than the probaLle increase of population, and in which, 
therefore, there was no increase of the rate. The effect of very unfavorable 
business conditions such as prevailed in 1878, 1879, 'I88i, 1885 and 1894 
in retarding the increase of divorce is clearly apparent. 

The increase in the divoroe rate may be belter indicated perhaps by 
comparing the number of divorces each year with the estimated number 
of married couples. The figures for each of the four census years are as 
follows : 

Divorces annually 
Period. lo 100.000 maried couples. 

1868-1872 172 

1878-1882 220 

1888-1892 296 

1898-1902 400 

On comparing the divorces with the number of married couples the 
average rate in the last five year period was two and one third timts that 
in the first. On comparing them with the total population the average 
rate, 1898-1902, was more than two and one half times what it was, 
1868-72, the difference being due mainly to a decrease in the proportion 
of children and a corresponding increase in the proportion of married 
persons in the total population between 1870 and 1900. 

For thirty years the Bureau of the Census has recognized five 
main geographical divisions of the United States. The Avestern or 
upland division includes all slates and territories west of the meridian 
of 104° west longitude or the state boundary nearest thereto. This line 
coincides approximately with the line of 5.000 feet of altitude. The 
region east of ihat line is divided into four groups of stales by an east 
and west line following the southern boundary of Pennsylvania, the Ohio 
River, and the southern boundary of Missouri and Kansas and separating 
the forjner slave states from the free states, and another line nearly at 
right angles to it and following as closely as stale lines permit the water 
shed between the Atlantic coast region and the Mississippi Valley. The 
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frequency of divorce in these five regions is quite different and their order 
has altered since 1867. The following table indicates the changes. 



Division. 



North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Central 
South Central 
Western . . 



)ivorce Rate par 


100.000 population in 


1867. 


1906. 


26 


41 


8 


43 


42 


108 


15 


118 


52 


168 



The western division has had a higher divorce rate than any of the 
other four divisions in each of the forty years. The changes in the divorce 
rales of these five sections are indicated on the following table. 
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The table shows that the western division has the highest divorce rate, 
that the rate in the two central divisions is nearly the same, and that 
the lilce is true of the rale in the two eastern or Atlantic divisions. It 
shows also that in the first nine of the forty years the lowest divorce rates 
were found in the two southern divisions but after 1876 the rates in the 
north Atlantic division were lower than those in the south Central and 
in 1906 the North Atlantic rate was also below the one in the south 
Atlantic states. Thene is thus a division of the country into an Atlantic, 
a central, and a western belt and the divorce rate increases with the 
longitude. 

The table shows very clearly also that the increase of divorce in the 
southern states has been far more rapid than it has in the northern. The 
divorce rate in the entire country increased between 1867 and 1906 more 
than three fold. But the average rate in the northern and western states 
increased in that period from 35 to 85 or less than two and one half times 
while the average rate in the two southern groups increased from '12 to 
87 or more than seven fold. In other Avords the increase of divorce in 
the southern states has been more than three times as rapid as in the rest 
of the country. 

That this rate of increase is very largely due to the spread of divorce 
among the southern Negroes is the general statement of persons in a posi- 
tion to know the facts. Unfortunately in no southern state, I believe, do 
the court records indicate the race of the parties to a divorce decree and 
we are thus without any direct and conclusive statistical evidence on the 
point. It is likely that in many if nut most of the southern states the 
divorce rate has been increasing much faster and is now somewhat greater 
among Negroes than among whites, that the character and amount of the 
differences between the races in this regard vary with the nature of the 
state legislation on divorce, with the character of its administration and 
with differences in public sentiment, and that these difl'erences between the 
races are often if not usually exaggerated by local opinion. 

The divorce rate in cities of at least 100.000 inhabitants is shown in 
the report to be greater than in other parts of the states containing such 
cities. But the difference is a comparatively slight one, far less than 
appears in most European countries, I believe, for which this aspect of the 
question has been studied. This difference between European and 
American figures may be plausibly explained as due to the concentration 
of the foreign born and Catholic population in the cities and to the fact 
that the divorce rates among those classes are probably lower than among 
the native slock. But figures are lacking to test this conjecture Neither 
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do Ihey enable one lo probe Ihe causes of llio liigher arerage ralefe of 
divorce in the central and western states. This difference, and also the 
higher divorce rates of cities, may be duo in part to the process of social 
selection involved in any current of migration whereby the restless and 
discontented classes, as well as the energetic and self reliant, are found 
among the emigrants in larger proportion than among those who remain 
behind. It is probably true also that the pressure of social opinion and 
the sense of the obligation of familyties in older communities, the mem- 
bership of which changes slowly and in the main through processes of 
birth and death, are stronger than they are in new and rapidly changing 
communities like those living in large cities or in sparsely settled 
districts. 

Perhaps the most interesting and important question discussed in the 
Report is the statistical evidence for determining the probability that a 
marriage in the United States will end in a divorce. In probing this 
question three lines of argument are followed. 

1. The number of marriages reported for the twenty years was 15.6 
times as great as the number of divorces reported as granted to parties 
who had been married in the United States, indicating that about 65 out 
of each 1,000 marriages end in a divorce. But if all divorces the records 
of which did not indicate the place of marriage be assumed to have been 
granted to parties married in the United States, the ratio of divorces to 
marriages rises to 72 per 1.000. The latter is probably too large a figure 
because the record of marriages is less complete than that of divorces and 
because a number of couples whose place of marriage was not specified 
were married in some foreign countr3^ It is also possible, perhaps 
probable, that some of these divorces were granted to persons who, while 
lawfully married, had never had the union solemnized by any ceremony 
civil or religious. Such « common law marriages » are legal in most 
American states but of course are unrecorded. 

2. Another method compares the number of divorces granted not with 
the number of marriages celebrated but with the number of deaths of 
married persons and so the dissolutions of marriage by divorce with the 
total dissolutions. In the ten registration states the reported deaths of 
married persons in 1900 were 98.287 and the average annual number of 
divorces for 1898-1902 was 8.533, indicating that of 1 .000 dissolutions 
of marriage in that year 80 were dissolved by divorce and 920 by death. 

Upon this application of the method the following comment may be 
ma.1e. The average divorce rate in these ten registration states is very low. 
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In six of them with more than three fourths of the population of the group 
the divorce rate in '1900 was below the average for the United States, and 
in two, New York and New Jerse.y, with about one half of the population 
of the group that rate is less than one third of the average for the country. 
For this reason, mainl)', I prefer the following modification of the method. 
In the registration area of the United States in 1900, including more than 
one third of the country s population, the number of living married persons 
was 10.916.375 and the number of deaths of married persons was 
167.749, indicating a death rate in this group of 15.4 per 1. 000. In the 
entire United States in 1900 there were 27.850.000 married persons. If 
ihe death rate of 15.4 be applied to this group the deaths of married 
persons in the United Stales in 19C0 Avere 428.000. The divorces granted 
in that year were 55.751. Hence of each 1.000 terminations of marriage 
in that year by deall; or divorce about 115 were terminated by divorce. 

3. A third and probably the best method attempts to follow the 
marriages contracted in the first of the twenty years under observation 
and ascertain what proportion of them end in a divorce. The number of 
marriages reported for 1887 was 483.069, but as this was probably less 
than the true number, the marriage rate of 102 per 10.000 population, 
which was the rate observed in 1906 and higher than that in any other 
year, has been applied to the estimated population of 1887 in order to fix 
a maximum limit to the number of marriages in that year. The divorce 
tables show that before Jan. 1, 1907 there were 35.349 divorces granted 
to persons who had been married in 1887. As divorces granted within 
20 years after marriage constitute 87.2 per cent of all divorces it is likely 
that in the end about 40.538 divorces will be granted to parties married 
in 1887. But of these about 2,5 per cent were probably granted to persons 
married outside of the United Stales. Deducting 1.013 for this class 
here remain 39.525 divorces granted or ultimately to be granted to 
persons married in the United States in 1887. If this be compared with 
the reported number of marriages celebrated in 1887 it appears that 81 
per 1 ,000 of them have ended or will end in divorce; if it be compared 
with the number of marriages in that year estimated from Ihe marriage 
rate of 1900 it appears that 65 per 1 .000 have ended or will end in divorce. 

Probably the main reason that the comparison between divorces and 
deaths gives so much greater a probability of divorce than the other 
methods is that the population and with it the number of marriages 
are steadily and rapidly increasing. As a result the marriages which 
have lasted only a short time are far more numerous than they would be 
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if the population were stationary and it is just such marriages that are 
especially exposed to divorce, while as the life-time of the marriage 
increases its chance of ending by divorce rapidly falls and its chance of 
ending by death rises. Results obtained by this method, therefore, are not 
to be compared with those obtained by either of the others. It seems fair 
then to conclude that between 65 and 80 out of every 1.000 marriages 
celebrated liave ended in a divorce and as the divorce rate is rapidly 
increasing probably at least 8 out of every 100 marriages now contracted 
in the United States will end in a divorce. 

But it does not follow that this proportion, or any thing like this 
proportion, obtains among those marriages which are celebrated between 
bachelors and spinsters. The fallacy involved in such an inference may 
be illustrated by assuming two cases. 

1 . Suppose 1 .000 marriages between bachelors and spinsters of which 
920 are finally broken by death and 80 by divorce, the surviving or 
divorced parties to these marriages continuing to live as widowed or 
divorced persons until death. 

2. Suppose 940 marriages between bachelors and spinsters of which 
920 are broken by death, the surviving parties in no case marrying again, 
and 20 are broken by divorce each one of these 40 divorced persons 
remarrying within that group and being again divorced. Suppose this 
process to continue until each one of the 40 persons has been married 
and divorced four times after which no new marriages are contracted. 

In both cases we have to deal with 1.000 marriages and 80 divorces 
but in the first case 8,0 per cent of the 1.000 marriages between bachelors 
and spinsters end in divorce and in the second case only 2,1 per cent of 
the 940 marriages between bachelors and spinsters end in divorce. It is 
probable that the average conditions in the United States lie between 
these two hypothetical extremes but where they lie we do not know and 
cannot tell until trustworthy statistics are obtained regarding the previous 
marital condition (single, widowed, divorced) of all parties who enter 
upon married life. Until such statistics are secured I see no means of 
answering the vital question — What proportion of the marriages between 
bachelors and spinsters now end in a divorce? 
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